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Small Victory for Lexington Women 


On July 15, 1988, Washington DC Federal District 
Court Judge Borrington Parker ruled that Susan 
Rosenberg and Silvia Baraldini, political prisoners 
confined to the infamous control unit for women at 
Lexington, KY, must be immediately moved to a 
general population prison. He found that they had 
been confined in this most repressive of U.S. pris- 
ons for women solely on the basis of their radical 
leftist political beliefs. This was am unprecedented 
acknowledgement of the existence of political 
prisoners within the American Gulag Archipel- 
ago. The ruling further asserted that it was a 
dangerous mission for the country’s prison system 
to be used as punishment for political perspec- 
tives and associations, a fact obviously lost on the 
Ronbo administration given the repressive tools 
and tactics that have burgeoned under it. 


Parker also ordered that they not be moved to the 
Bureau of Prisons (BOP) new “high security unit” for 
women in the hinterland of Florida at Marianna, 
about 75 miles west of Tallahassee, unless the 
need for such high security is proven. The transfer 
cannot be based on political beliefs. Presumably, 
the transfer order and proviso that it not be to 
Marianna will also apply to Alejandrina Torres, 
another political victim of Lexington. She did not 
participate in the lawsuit because as a Puerto 
Rican Nationalist she rejects the jurisdiction of the 
courts. Parker also warned the BOP not to use the 
new unit for the unnecessary and wanton inflic- 
tion of psychological pain, but did not define such 
abuse or order its elimination at Lexington. 


Though an unprecedented ruling regarding the 
use of prisons to suppress political expression, that 
aspect of the decision will have only small impact 
in real terms, aside from the immediate benefits to 
the political prisoners involved in he unit. It is 
really only an admonition to the BOP and other 
elements of the apparatus not to be so blatant in 
carrying out their mission as instruments of politi- 
cal control. The policy of the national security 


state is to criminalize political expression it finds 
threatening — charging the people involved with 
crime or threatening public safety and security 
and by denying the political character of their 
acts. Dungeons such as Lexington and Marion 
help do that by making their victims look more 
dangerous and threatening and worthy of oppres- 
sion. At Lexington, the BOP hasbeen sloppy in this 
practice by allowing the politics of its existence 
and practice to become too visible. And the court 
told it so in this decision. 


The court's order that if these prisoners are sent to 
Marianna the need for such high security must be 
proven may be of more significance to prisoners 
generally. In order to show that subjection of 
prisoners to such abusive conditions is not due to 
political beliefs, or any other improper reason, 
some sort of hearing will be necessary. While all 
prisoners know the kangaroo character of admin- 
istrative hearings accorded to prisoners, hearings 
are one small crack through which the apparatus 
may be attacked and its repressive character 
exposed. Sometimes it will seek to void such 
exposure or will trip over its own rules to the 
benefit of prisoners. Hopefully, the National Prison 
Project of the ACLU, the Center for Constitutional 
Rights and the People’s Law Office, whose partici- 
pation the the lawsuit helped bring it to such a 
swift and successful conclusion, will pursue the 
matter. Either the higher courts will further expose 
themselves as tools of the iron fist by withdrawing 
(overruling) the small precedent or they will up- 
hold it and give it real force that will extend 
beyond the District of Columbia. 


The victory more than anything else is a demon- 
stration of the commitment and potential of the 
activists who organized the resistance, focused 
the resultant power and obtained this end. They 
brought the requisite people and legal resources 
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U.S. Fears International Scrutiny of its Prisons 


In February of this year a non-governmental, 
U.S. group the Institute for Policy Studies (IPS) and 
the National Union of Cuban Jurists (NUCJ) signed 
an agreement implementing a Joint Commission 
on the Conviction and Treatment of Prisoners in 
the United States and Cuba. Under that agree- 
ment, an IPS delegation was permitted virtually 
unlimited access to the Cuban prisons of its choice 
between February 25 and March 5, 1988. That 
included private interviews at randomly chosen 
sites in the prisons with over 120 prisoners, 40 of 
whom had been specifically requested; the others 
selected by IPS at random,. The agreement pro- 
vided for reciprocal visits to U.S. prisons by the 
NUCYJ, and visas for the Cuban delegation were to 
be secured in advance of the IPS visit to Cuba. The 
Cubans, however, waived the visa requirement in 
reliance upon the good faith of IPS in securing the 
reciprocity. 


Enter the U.S. State Department. In a letter 
dated May 12, 1988, Deputy Secretary of State 
John C. Whitehead informed Adrian DeWind, an 
IPS Trustee, chair of Americas Watch, and former 
chair of the New York Bar Association as well as a 
member of the U.S. delegation to Cuba, that visas 
were to be denied the four Cuban penal experts 
who were to comprise the Cuban delegation 
(Rafael Guzmon, Deputy Director of Prisons; Maria 
Isabel Gonzales Quintama, Deputy Director of 
Prison Health Care; Attomey Victor Kautzman; 
and the Director of the Attorney General's Division 
for Prison Control). Whitehead cited as his ration- 
ale for denial the Immigration and Nationality Act 
and a Presidential Proclamation of October 1985, 
both of which arbitrarily deny Cuban officials 
entry into the U.S. The latter proclamation was 
made after Cuba suspended the 1984 Immigra- 
tion agreement due to U.S. destabilization efforts 
via Radio Marti in Florida but has been retained 
despite the restoration of the Agreement in 1987. 


Whitehead justified the denial with his belief 
“that the Cuban govemment would merely use 
such a visit to deflect attention from its own abys- 
mal human rights situation by converting the 
treatment of prisoners into a bilateral problem.” 
This from the superior of that noted champion of 
human rights, truth and justice in and about Latin 
America, Elliot Abrams. One of his co-workers, a 
Richard Shifter, Assistamt secretary of State for 
Humon Rights and Humanitarian Affairs, also 
justifies the visa denial in a letter of July 11, 1988 


to the New York Times. He does so not by sub- 
stance but by red-baiting Cuba as totalitarian 
and a dictatorship and an oh-so-repressive place 
that has only fixed up its prisons as a propaganda 
ploy. His was merely irrelevant cold-wamior froth 
intended to divert attention from the issue of pris- 
ons and increased U.S. dialogue with Cuba. 


Whitehead’s excuse is so tenuous that it is 
silly. The numerous visits to Cuba by IPS and other 
interested intemational bodies have shown that, 
despite the improvements that are needed, there 
is no “abysmal humon rights situation” from 
which to deflect attention. Even if there were, it 
should wanrant more rather than less scrutiny. If 
the reality is so bad, comparisons would reveal it 
more completely and thus be something White- 
head should like. 


It is that comparison, however, that the U.S. 
elite fears. Whitehead's fear of making prisons a 
bilateral issue is real. U.S. officials know that 
conditions in Cuba and other countries they view 
as ideologically impure are not as bad as their 
hyperbole and are better than those in some U.S. 
client states described as “free” and “democratic”. 
More importantly, U.S. propoganda has been suc- 
cessful in vilifying prisoners and hyping its own 
criminal justice apparatus to the point at which 
public perceptions have it that U.S. prisoners are 
incredibly nasty and violent fiends who are being 
coddled in country club prisons ond released too 
early. Any comparison would expose that false 
image; indeed, it would expose both false 
images. But it is on the basis of these images that 
the U.S. so sanctimoniously advances itself as the 
moral authority on human rights — as if there 
were no snot in its snout. In addition, the masters 
of the U.S. are loath to let out the secret that there 
is substantial overlap between conditions of con- 
finement in the outposts of the “evil empire” and in 
the U.S. itself. Bilateral discussion would destroy 
the illusion that the worst of U.S. prisons is much 
better than anything in places like Cuba. 


Bilateral discussion would also expose the 
damaging fact that whether or not worse abuses 
occur or have occurred here or there in recent 
times, progress and improvement is being made 
toward limiting repression and human rights vio- 
lations in countries such as Cuba and the Soviet 
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by Kojo Bomani Sababu 

A failing polity is always manifested in its 
dispensation of justice, be it in prisons or other 
policy. Once again, America has attempted to 
treat the atrophic disease of its failing with the 
patent-medicine of harsh prison sentences for 
those who seek effective treatment and subse- 
quent flippant statements of patriotism. This oc- 
curred on August 2, 1988 in New York City at the 
Federal District Court on Foley Square. 


Mutulu Shakur and Marilyn Buck, longtime 
dedicated revolutionaries, were sentenced to an 
aggregate total. of 110 years in prison. Dr. Mutulu 
Shakur received 60 years and Marilyn /Buck was 
sentenced to 50 years. Both sentences are to be 
served without consideration of parole. 


These comrades were charged in a Racketeer 
Influenced and Corrupt Organizations (RISO) con- 
spiracy indictment, a favorite tactic of govem- 
ment prosecutors against radicals because it 
makes them easier to criminalize. The govem- 
ment alleged that they participated in the 1981 
Brinks armored car expropriation in Nyack, NY 
and the 1979 liberation of Assata Shakur from a 
New Jersey prison. 


During the six month trial, Mutulu and Mari- 
lyn exposed a continual adminsitrative plant to 
infiltate, subject and destroy legitimate opposi- 
tion organizations. In the 1960s, the federal police 
commenced a counter-insurgency program 
against Puerto Rican independence groups called 
COINTELPRO. What emerged from this was a 
domestic terrorist operation that encompassed 
any organization left of the Republican Party. 
Targeted especially within North America were 
Black organization that asserted more self-deter- 
mination than the atrophic policy would tolerate. 


Dr. Shakur was actively involved in organiz- 
ing in Black communities and was placed on the 
COINTELPRO hit list. Marilyn Buck has been inti- 
mately related to the same organizing, assisting 
Black Panther members in Algeria, and has been 
referred to as the only white member of the Black 
Liberation Army. Her name was also on 
COINTELPRO’'s hit list. What is commonly impor- 
tant about the sentencing of these people is that 
both have strongly supported the prison abolition 
movements as well as better resources for prison- 
ers, among various other things. 


Atrophic Polity 


The system tres to rid itself of nemeses by 
discrediting people via criminolizing their work, 
then imprisoning them with astronomical sen- 
tences. When a polity becomes atrophic, when it 
begins to waste away as it feeds on itself, it turns 
to fascist measures to maintain stability. If we 
examine closely who gets incarcerated and the 
reasons therefor, we can only conclude that the 
system is on a decline toward lying on a death- 
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and consciousness into the fray and persisted in 
their efforts. Perseverance counts. The system will 
ameliorate oppression when they perceive that to 
be in the interest of the apparatus and sometimes 
even on the principle of an individual judge, but 
they will not change substance. But even small 
victories are worthwhile at this juncture. 


The courts are tools of the ruling class and will 
defend those interests when threatened, justice 
and the needs of the majority class notwithstand- 
ing. While they may occasionally have some 
small utility for people so powerless as to have 
only such small sticks with which to resist their 
oppression, their limitations and class character 
cannot be ignored. < 
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Seventh Circuit Court Stumbles Over Marion 


The litigation of the Bruscino, et. al. vs. 
Carlson, et al. class action law suit by prisoners 
against the brutality and lockdown of USP Marion 
has dragged on for over four years. On 22/Jul/88, 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 7th Circuit in 
Chicago dealt prisoners yet another setback by 
upholding a lower court ruling dismissing the 
lawsuit. The opinion written by Circuit Judge 
Posner for the three judge panel that heard he 
appeal was so egregious that a hearing before the 
entire appellate court will be sought before any 
decision is made whether to take the matter up to 
Ronbo’s Supreme Court. 


The opinion includes many errors and incon- 
sistencies and contradictions and is indicative 
that the judges had not familiarized themselves 
adequately with the case. It is far below the 
standard that should be expected of such an 
exalted tribunal. It also supports the view among 
prisoners that the case had been pre-decided, 
indeed, that the lockdown and all it entails had 
been unofficially sanctioned by the courts before 
it was ever implemented. The decision is also 
illustrative of the fact that without the power to 
enforce them, rights do not exist. Prisoners have so 
little power that the court did not even feel obli- 
gated to tample on theirs with a credible opinion. 


Posner acknowledges that Marion conditions 
are “sordid and horrible” and “ghastly” and “de- 
pressing in the extreme”. Most of Posner’s 10 page 
opinion, however, parrots Bureau of Prisons (BOP) 
propaganda in an effort to justify those very con- 
ditions and his court's ruling. He even goes on to 
contradict himself by comparing Level One pri- 
sons (those country clubs for ex-grafters, Reagan 
appointees, corporate buccaneers and others of 
the rich and well-connected who must take a 
token fall) with “sordid and horrible” Marion in de- 
nying that transfer to Marion is a deprivation of 
liberty warranting a hearing. 


The opinion repeats the same old wom out 
administrative contentions, the falsity of which 
have been repeatedly demonstrated, that all Mar- 
ion prisoners are the inherently nasty, vicious and 
violently predatory worst of the worst from other 
prisons ond among the most dangerous people in 
the country. This, one more time, is not true! They 
are no different than prisoners in other maximum 
security prisons; arguably they are less threaten- 
ing because the pathological killer-sex moniac- 
pyscho bandit-diminished capacity fringe is 
almost exclusively relegated to state prisons. 
Some prisoners are sent to Marion for their political 
beliefs, for unspecified administrative reasons, 
straight from the streets, to fill space, or for no 
stated reason at all. And there are lots of prisoners 
who have allegedly done things while incarcer- 
ated as bad as the worst attributed to Marion 
prisoners. 


Posner excessively and misleadingly vilifies 
Marion prisoners with sensational descriptions of 
some wild doings by prisoners that, he writes, 
culminated in a “cresendo of violence” in October, 
1983. He does not clarify that much of it occurred 
in the control unit which was like a separate prison 
within a prison with which the “mainline” had no 
contact. Nor does he draw from that the obvious 
conclusion about the failure of repression as a 
solution for violence and other misbehavior. The 
bad acts he lists seem to involve only about 20 to 
25 prisoners. The bad acts listed in the congres- 
sional consultants’ (Alan Breed and David Ward) 
report he also mentions involve about 20 prisoners 
as well, many of whom appear to be the perpetra- 
tors of the same acts on Posner's list. The “frequent” 
riots Posner cites are hyperbole at best and refer to 
a few relatively minor incidents involving few 
prisoners. Nor were the strikes “frequent”. Any- 
way, what is the big deal about a peaceful work 
stoppage over very real grievances that connot be 
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Marion Madness Metastacizes 


The Bureau of Prisons (BOP) insists that the 
perpetual lockdown of USP Marion is necessary so 
that the other prisons in the system can be oper- 
ated in a more open manner. In the almost five 
years since the imposition of the lockdown, all 
credible evidence indicates that exactly the op- 
posite has been happening. In testimony in the 
Buscino class action lawsuit against the brutality 
and lockdown of Marion, Dr. Craig Haney more 
accurately characterized the reality. He explain- 
ed that instead of allowing them to be more open, 
Marion would act like an anchor that would drag 
other prisons in the system to its repressive ex- 
treme. 


The veracity of Dr. Haney’s testimony has 
been borne out within the federal system. Con- 
structive programs for prisoners are being al- 
lowed to decline or deteriorate while prisons grow 
increasingly crowded. Petty harassment is on the 
rise throughout the system and arbitrary restric- 
tions such as the closure of the yard at USP Lom- 
poc during the morning continue as naked power 
is used in furtherance of administrative conven- 
ience. The holy grail of security is raised in justifi- 
cation, as it has successfully been at Marion, ond 
everyone is expected to bow down in obsequious 
obeisance. And the courts and the congress have 
done so. There has been no “opening” of other 
prisons with, for instance, extended visiting privi- 
leges, substantially improved educational oppor- 
tunities, or greater community involvement. In- 
deed, the trend had been in the opposite direction 
across the board. Nor has any significant de- 
crease in behavior problems been demonstrated. 


Marion's character as an oppressive weight is 
more dangerously expressed in its spread to the 
state prison systems. They hold the vast majority 
of prisoners, some having systems larger than the 
federal BOP. A number of state departments of 
corrections have built long term lockdown units 
like mini-Marions. And the contagion shows signs 
of increasing virulence. Recently, Michigan an- 
nounced plans to open such a unit with the same 
discredited non-excuse of “to control violence’. 
This very month, a reactionary Illinois state repre- 
sentative has been calling for Pontiac prison to be 
locked down like Marion. South Carolina prison 
officials visited Marion as they contemplate their 
own lockdown prison — as Michigan officials did 
last year. 
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What this trend seems to indicate is the ascen- 
dancy of the simplistic and ignorant notion that 
force and coercion is the solution to all problems, 
notwithstanding the fact that it can only be ap- 
plied temporarily and has not worked. It is cer- 
tainly not a cost cutting measure because Mari- 
onistic lockdowns are massively expensive with 
no demonstrated return. Marion costs over three 
times the federal prison average per day. It is also 
an effort by the BOP to create some bureaucratic 
inertia behind its maximum restriction mania. 
The Pentagon has attempted the same thing with 
Star Wars. The more of a commitment of resources 
and bureaucratic ego has been made and the 
larger a constituency of workers and operators, 
etc., has been established, the greater the likeli- 
hood that the program, however bad it is, will be 
supported and prosper. co 
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Stealth Policy 1988 


by F. Lee Bubba 


Bureau of Prisons North Central Regional Di- 
rector L.E. Dubois and Regional Counsel C.B. Faul- 
kner have colluded in reaching a precedent set- 
ting decision with for reaching implications re- 
garding time limits in administrative procedures. 
They have unilaterally abrogated the mandatory 
and legally binding provisions of the Code of 
Federal Regulations (28 CFR) regarding the time 
limits within which administrative actions must 
be canried out. 


In 3-9-88 memorandum, former Regional 
Director George Wilkinson order a rehearing and 
caused the resurrection of an incident report that 
had been previously dismissed and expunged 
due to serious time limit violations. The NCRO 
Director based this order on the fact that the 
dismissal had been the result of an untimely Unit 
Disciplinary Committee hearing and further di- 
rected that the new haring officer first determine 
whether the delay had prejudiced (harmed) the 
prisoner involved. In a letter of 5-6-88, Regional 
Counsel C. B. Faulkner elaborated this rationale 
by contending that the UDC delay beyond pre- 
scribed time limits did not amount to “harmful 
error” where the “underlying merits” of the case 
had not ben considered. Present Regional Director 
L.E. Dubois affirmed this new interpretation of 
policy by refusing to provide relief from the dic- 
tates of Wilkinson's memo when requested to do so 
via letter dated 7-14-88. 


This action con only be considered a new 
“stealth policy” for administrative procedures 
because it's flying but cannot be seen or found 
anywhere in the regulations. But the bombs it 
drops will be indiscriminate. It allows prisoners as 
well as staff to pursue their issues, complaints and 
appeals, even if they are untimely filed. All that 
appears to be necessary is that the party pursuing 
the matter show that the merits of the matter have 
not been considered. The burden has shifted to the 
adverse party to show that the delay is prejudicial. 
That is virtually impossible, given the parameters 
of the case in which the precedent was estab- 
lished. The elimination of limits for one party 
eliminates them for all parties. 


Given these new circumstances, all com- 
plaints or appeals of disciplinary matters may 
now be filed regardless of whether they were 
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previously filed in a timely manner. This meoms 
that if you did not file a complaint about some 
adverse action by staff because the time limit for 
filing had expired or had an appeal rejected as 
untimely, you are now free to file or submit for 
consideration of the merits. But that doesn’t mean 
they will be considered; the BOP is notorious for its 
use of double standards. oo 


Marionnotes 


WATER WOES: At an EPA meeting in Carbon- 
dale, IL, on 25/Aug, seven sites in the Crab Or- 
chard National Wildlife Refuge were revealed to 
have been targeted for cleanup of excessive lev- 
els of PCBs, lead and other contaminants. Officials 
nevertheless downplayed the risks, saying that 
the pollution posed only “moderate” risk to oni- 
mals in small areas, on Illinois Dept. of Health 
advisory waming against eating fish from eastem 
Crab Orchard Lake notwithstanding. Nothing 
was said about the risks to prisoners as USP Mar- 
ion, which takes its water from the lakes; they are 
apparently sub-conimal. 


INFALLIBLE FALLS: Disciplin committees 
have long told Marion prisoners thi guards could 


neither lie nor be mistaken in accusing prisoners 
because they did so as official duty and under 
legal obligation to speak righteously that they are 
infallible in matters of security. Early in July, 
however, we learned that legal obligation is not 
all that it's cracked up to be and the swine are not 
infallible in felonies. Guard Darell Miller, a noto- 
rious abuser and writer of silly shots was busted as 
a cop coping with a truckload of capped copper 
wire. Could security infallibility be a lie or mis- 
take? 


FEEDING FRENZY: On 9/Aug/88, USP Marion fi- 
nally implemented its new “satellite feeding sys- 
tem". No longer will trays be routinely mi- 
crowaved or spread all or party on the floor as 
guards get them ready for distribution. The new 
trays are an improvement in method, even if the 
government did get bumt on the no-wrap lids that 
all warped. The great payoff in additional recrea- 
tion time prisoners were told they would get as a 
result of the more efficient system tumed out to be 
five whole extra minutes a day on the tier. The 
goverment is our shephard . . . o 


Circuit Court Stumbles continued 


otherwise addressed? Provocation or causative conditions are never 
and nowhere mentioned in considering these facts. This is not really sur- 
prising, considering that all the statistics come from and are subject to 
manipulation by the BOP — hardly a disinterested party. And if Marion 
prisoners are so irrevocably nasty, how are they suddenly and magi- 
cally transformed atter an average stay that varies in length? But 
Posner chose to perpetuate the false image, the reality notwithstand- 
ing. 


Posner's vilification takes his opinion in a dangerous direction. 
What this ruling also affirms is the BOP practice of administering 
treatment and punishment on the basis of group characteristics rather 
than individual acts. A small minority of Marion prisoners may have 
done bad things and some prisoners may still do bad things, but that 
does not justify the victimization of the whole prison, the treatment of alll 
Marion prisoners as if they, too, were guilty of the misdeeds of others. 
Posner reinforced the validity of such stereotyping by dismissing the 
magistrate’s grotesque view of officials as entirely credible and prison- 
ers as entirely incredible with the remark that prisoners “frequently lie 
in prison rights cases”. If the prisoners were such liars, where are the 
prosecutions for perjury in this district that has demonstrated its 
readiness to reach back years for petty and tenuous charges on which 
to try prisoners? Like legal approval of the use of “smuggler’s profiles” 
to detain and search likely looking people, this is another attack on the 
presumption of innocence until guilt is proven. Beyond that, how can 
the actions of a few prisoners — many of whom have been transferred 
out — of five years ago justify the abuse of prisoners in the present? 


Posner implies that the lockdown is aa working preventive meas- 
ure by citing a decline in the number of armed assaults by prisoners at 
Marion. He does note, however, the BOP statistics that in the period of 
most intense repression immediately following the lockdown unarmed 
assaults were up and that unarmed assaults spread over the four years 
before and after the imposition of the lockdown remained the same. He 
ignores the conclusion that while it is possible to control contraband, 
doing so via punitive restrictions alone entails a high price. It does 
nothing to address the conditions contributing to violence and even 
aggravates them. That point is illustrated by the alleged increase in 
repression and the fact that the unarmed assault rate compared for an 
extended period on either side of the lockdown was the same. Such was 
the case despite the virtual impossibility of committing assault unde- 
tected and the more severe consequences since the lockdown began. 
Hence, it is apparent that Marion is not doing what it is supposed to be 
without even going past the meager knowledge Posner posits. And if 
Marion is working so well, why is its population larger now than at the 
time of the lockdown? 


Posner also makes the utterly unsubstantiated assertion that the 
Marion non-program is “unitary and integrated” and cannot be dis- 
mantled all or in part piecemeal without great danger. That is how he 
disposes of the unconstitutional totality of Marion; he merely claims 
that each of the details has been upheld elsewhere and are all useful 
here where they come as a set. But what would stopping punishment 
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The lengths to which Posner went to justify his contribution to this 
regressive precedent and to lay it off on others including prisoners 
indicates that even he feels some unease about this affront to the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution. He tries to relieve himself of that manifes- 
tation of the agent of oppression syndrome by washing his hands of 
responsibility. To do so, he contends that the courts are incompetent to 
“micromanage” prisons and are required to accord broad deference to 
prison authorities. But that is precisely the task of the courts where 
prisons offend the Constitution. Moreover, the increasingly broad dis- 
cretion granted to administrative (executive) agencies — and that 
granted to prisoncrats is granted to all agencies — undermines the 
checks and balances of the separation of powers. If the court cannot 
manage to eliminate abuse, its job is to appoint someone who can. And 
prisoners should not be pushed so completely beyond the pale that they 
have no human rights or input into what happens to them. They are not 
merely inanimate hazardous waste to be “handled” whose inherent 
nastiness renders them incapable of any participation in the process. 
Nor is it only prisoners that are injured by this precedent. oe 
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Union while the U.S.A. is regressing. Light is increasingly penetrating 
the Cuban Gulag. As the IPS delegation found, there is no torture or 
extra-judicial murder and disappearances — or even any systematic 
physical abuse. Though the existence of any political prisoners at all is 
deplorable, noted critic of the Soviet penal system Andrei Sakharov 
said at the time of the Moscow summit that there are only 20 political 
prisoners in Soviet prisons. [Bulldozer does not go along with this 
assesment of Cuba and Russia. Cuba is quaranteeing their AIDS 
carriers. Not a very enlightened act. And any “reforms” that Russia 
might be offering only reflect the strength of the opposition, and the 
need to extract greater economic surpluses from the workers, and not 
the benevolence of the state.] The U.S. probably has that many in USP 
Leavenworth alone, and many, many more scattered throughout its 
state and federal prisons. It is going to longer and longer sentences, 
poorer conditions, and confining increasingly greater numbers. Con- 
structive programs for prisoners are being de-emphasized and de- 
stroyed. Repressive dungeon warehouses like Marion are proliferating 
at an alarming rate. And the community is being ever more squeezed 
out of corrections as security and secrecy increasingly reign to the 
exclusion of all else. U.S. wealth may allow it to provide physically 
better prisons at present than poorer counties, but the trend is in the op- 
posite direction. This contradiction would become much more obvious 
if penology were made a bi-or multi-lateral and much discussed issue. 


Cuba demonstrated principle as well as commitment to the goal of 
progress in corrections by granting unlimited access to its prisons to a 
delegation from a country whose ruling class has been consistently 
hostile to the Cuban Revolutuion. The IPS delegation was accorded that 
access in the expectation that the Joint Commission's work would be 
facilitated by a similar reciprocal tour. Despite that expectation, the 
U.S. State Department, in a gross display of hypocritical censorship, 
denied the National Union of Cuban Jurists’ delegation the requisite 
visas, The U.S., which holds itself out as such a champion of human 
rights, should also hold its own handling of human rights out for scrutiny 
by anyone interested, reciprocity notwithstanding. < 


